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INNOVATIONS IN EDUCATION. 



Education, comprehensively considered, presents a sub- 
ject of vast magnitude and of transcendan't interest. We 
are instructed that no subject more deeply engages the 
mind of God. The training up of his intelligent offspring 
to honor and immortality, is his greatest and most benevo- 
lent work ; and to co-operate with him in it, while the 
most useful and honorable, is yet the most arduous and 
difficult of all human employments. We should therefore 
be slow to censure those engaged in it ; remembering that 
it is easier, to criticise than to execute ; to find fault with 
others. than to do better ourselves. It were unreasonable 
to expect that the difficulties of education are to be sur- 
mounted without some abortive and dangerous innovations 
and extremes. 

But. the precipitous movements of the present age seem 
to have multiplied them to an extraordinary degree ; inso- 
much that we rest not upon one point long enough to make 
a fair experiment, before we fly to another.. Indeed. inno- 
vation seems to be the prevailing spirit, of our age. It is 
not restricted to this country, or to the subject of educa- 
tion. A large portion of the political, civil, and religious 
world is partaking of it. Ancient dynasties are crumbling ; 
political maxims are revoked; venerable authorities are 
laughed at ; established principles are contested ; civil 



institutions are overturned ; organized systems and mea- 
sures, which have survived centuries, are broken up ; and 
the whole framework of society seems to be in a progress 
of revolution. It is the reaction of an opposite extreme of 
a past age, and the vibration is tremendously strong and 
deep. Extreme jealousy of personal rights, and a conse- 
quent extreme idolatry of personal opinion, are inducing 
multitudes to act irrespectively of superior rights and to 
despise the opinions and maxims of their fathers. 

Doubtless there are beneficial tendencies in these con- 
vulsive movements ; but there are also some baneful ten- 
dencies, demanding strenuous resistance. There is danger 
lest in our zeal to cast away what is bad, we cast away the 
good with it. On no subject does this danger press more 
directly than on that of education. The cause of educa- 
tion, being eminently popular, sympathises very deeply and 
extensively in the prevailing spirit of the times ; and those 
to whom its interests are entrusted are under strong in- 
ducements to yield to the popular impulse. By innovating 
upon doctrines and practices tested by long and wise expe- 
rience, and by pushing out supposed principles to the 
extremes of ultraism, instead of conducting the human 
mind steadily forward towards the goal, they will only 
send it round in a circle of revolutions. 

It is a most rare and enviable wisdom, to retain all that 
is valuable in antiquity and to relinquish all that is useless, — 
to so chastise our associations, as discreetly to disconnect 
the gold from the dross accumulated in the mines of past 
experience, and, by availing ourselves of whatever enrich- 
eth, and disengaging ourselves of whatever encumbereth, 
press forward to greater attainments. There is. a wise 
medium between the extremes of a servile admiration and 
a reckless contempt of antiquity. The one prevents the 
aggressive movements of mind, by chaining it to the past 
and rebuking elementary thinking ; the other neither en- 
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mea- riches it from the past, nor carries it forward to future 

and discoveries, but keeps it continually revolving and sinking 

gresB in the whirlpool of its own independent and furious con- 

ne of ceits. He who sets forth on the perilous future uninstruct- 

and *d by the past, will ultimately land, not in advance of his 

>nse- a g e > hut in a pit of oblivion somewhere beneath the point 

icing whence he started. 

ad to The study and experience of several thousand years 
have not been entirely in vain. They have developed 
C0D - some facts and established some principles in respect to 
t eD . education, which must be practically recognised in all suc- 
l0 ger cessful attempts to improve the human race. Hence wise 
~ the men are slow to embrace new doctrines, and prompt to 
more reject those subversive of well established principles ; nor 
j uca . are they in haste to reduce theories to practice, not well 
yand sustained by the experience of past time. Not unfro- 
ze quently it happens that enthusiastic and conceited minds, 
j n . leaping after novelties, ajad walking only in the sparks of 
rating ^eir own kindling, instead of guiding their course by the 
expe- strong light of history, after long and weary labor have 
the " 3een moru fi e d to find that they have made no valuable 
an progress. The ground over which they have passed had 
n jy been trodden by others, equally in vain •; the beacons which 
they have erected by the way at great expense, had been 
1 that erected by other minds ages before, and subsequently de- 
molished by minds still wiser. 
jss, — ■ 

ct It is no slander, but common-place truth, to say, that 

. the present is not an age of deep, strong, thorough think- 

. . ing. Of profound study there is great impatience. Calm 

. and solemn inquiry is rare. The mind of this generation 

. is restive, feverish, impassioned, and consequently prone to 

, a reckless radicalism. The venerable locks of antiquity, 

whitened with the frost of nearly six thousand winters, 

have been torn off by some ruthless hand, and childhood 

has become emboldened to say, " Go up, bald head /" 
r en- 
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The tendency of this spirit of innovation is, to unsettle 
important principles and set everything afloat upon the 
capricious tide of popular feeling. Let us briefly notice 
its bearings upon the subject of education, which for 
convenience we divide into physical, intellectual and 
moral. 

I. PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

This is deservedly engaging much attention, and we are 
not sparing of anthemas upon antiquity for neglecting it. 
Still it is desirable that the public be more extensively and 
definitely enlightened, both in respect to its object and its 
mode. To the views usually maintained in that excellent 
work, the Annals of Education, the speaker most cordially 
assents as sound and valuable. Temperate and judicious 
exhibitions of the nature and importance of physical culture, 
are timely and important ; but the ultra notions are becom- 
ing prevalent, that large physical developement and high 
toned physical energy constitute the substratum of mind, 
and are essential to the loftiest intellectual achievements. 
Hence the abundance of declamation and loose remark 
upon the importance of gymnastic exercise. At some of 
our schools and colleges gymnasia aFe constructed for the 
express purpose, it would seem, of educating the muscles. 
Other literary institutions embrace a system of manual 
labor, laying under demand a considerable portion of their 
pupils' time. As though great strength, agility and mag- 
nitude of the physical system were essential to the stu- 
dent's object, the doctrine is becoming popular, that he 
who would aspire to long life and intellectual eminence, 
must make a large sacrifice of time and attention to the 
same kind of discipline with those whose employment for 
lire is to be physical labor. 

As far forth as systems of manual labor in connexion 



;te with literary institutions can subserve needed pecuniary 

lie ends, they hare their importance ; but their ultimate and 

ce prolonged success is questionable. That so much of the 

or exercise and strength of the laborer should be put upon 

td the student, as the modern doctrine teaches, seems to be 

against both nature and experience. Even a priori reason- 
ing would teach us, that if God has intended a division of 
labor, he has so constituted the human system that it may 
be trained to different pursuits. All mankind are destined 
re to some degree of meYital cultivation ; but he who is to be 

\l professionally engaged for life in intellectual pursuits, must 

)( j be as far as possible totus in illis, and must therefore train 

ts himself to the least physical necessities and to the greatest 

qI and most continued intellectual effort practicable, leaving 

ly the more special cultivation of sinews and muscles to those 

JS who have a more special use for them. 

e The calling of the laborer is as honorable, useful and 

n- important as is that of the student, but these two callings 

^ do not require the same kind of training, either physically or 

j intellectually ; nor is the physical system of the student 

to be kept in the same condition with that of the laborer, 
r k any more than the intellectual system of the laborer is to be 

f kept in the same state with that of the student. Man 

i was not designed to be a fac totum. Let so much of his 

time, thoughts, and feelings be expended upon his physical 
i cultivation as is requisite to develope all his physical pow- 

ers in their utmost strength and luxuriance, and so much 
goes to the animal that ordinarily little goes to the intellec- 
tual. That physical perfection is not essential to mental em- 
inence, is evident from the fact that men of the most distin- 
guished minds have even usually had a thorn in the flesh. 
We may go still farther and assert, what may seem unpardon- 
able heresy, that there are some reasons for believing that 
Paul, Plato and Demosthenes, Newton, Baxter and Hall 
even owed a portion of their eminence to their physical 
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infirmities, nerving them to higher intellectualization, ren- 
dering them less sensual and more spiritual. 

The ancient Grecians and Romans excelled in physical 
culture ; but what of their wonderful models of the human 
frame, handed down to us by the chisel and the brush? 
Noble boxers, wrestlers, racers, leapers, mighty in all feats 
of physical prowess, they were ; but which of them con- 
tained intellectual minds. As a general fact, their distin- 
guished minds were of another class. Nearly the whole 
galaxy of Grecian and Roman scholars, who shed the 
everlasting glory of intellect upon their nations, were un- 
known in feats of prowess, and are most of them recorded 
to have been men of rather slender physical developement 
or of some bodily infirmity. Modern biography speaks 
to the same point of the long catalogue of German, French, 
British and American scholars. Two of the most distin- 
guished poets and theologians, were much indebted for their 
greatness to the want of eyes. The brightest and most 
exuberant sanctified intellect that ever honored America, 
inhabited a feeble body, of calm and uniform but never 
high health and almost no activity, being from twelve to 
sixteen hours every day in the study. Had Socrates and 
Virgil given their time and their interest to the cultivation 
of their physical powers, as did the wrestlers and boxers, 
they would not have become the philosopher and the poet 
which they did. The intellectual acumen of the one, and 
the fine sensibilities of the other, would have been wanting. 
Had Newton and Edwards devoted four or five hours a 
day to physical labor, they would never have pushed their 
minds as profoundly as they did into the kingdoms of 
natural and mental philosophy. Those students who bear 
the palm in gymnastic exercises, are usually the poorest 
scholars. Famous at the trencher, they are dull at study. 
Strongly given to the animal, they are seldom eminently 
intellectual. 



in- The history of mind seems therefore to have estab- 
lished the principle, that the physical system of the pro- 

cal fessional student should be educated not as that of the 

ian laboring man. He should have a more intellectual, or, as 

h? Paul might call it, a more spiritual body. He must keep 

ats under his body, and bring it into subjection to his mind. 

)n- In examining the histories of eminent scholars we find, as 

in- a general fact, that instead of lusty dinners, attended with 

ole several hours a day of physical labor, to amplify and 

the ennoble the stomach and the muscles, they diminished their 

jd- physical demands ; they practised severe but pradent absti- 

led nence, they tempered and subdued their animal lusts, they 

jnt rose early in the morning, they ate little, slept little, 

aks thought much, they cultivated philosophical and cheerful 

ch, habits of mind, they devoted a large portion of their time, 

in- in some way, to intellectual and moral cultivation ; they 

ieir gave that kind and degree of attention to the body, 

os t which would render its condition most easy, its necessities 

ca; fewest, and its habits most accommodating to the mind. 

ve r Exercise and recreation are important to the student, but 

to they should be such as to improve and interest his mind, 

in d while they benefit his body. Botanical, mineralogical and' 

ion geological excursions ; exploring the curiosities of nature ; 

, rs? occasional unbending with music and the fine arts; a 

oe t morning walk with Thomson, and a little of the elixir of 

in( j good living society, with strict temperance and a cheerful 

Q g temper, may usually serve him the double purpose of at 

, g a once sustaining his health and enriching his mind. The 

• great evil is, that most students in our schools and colleges 

f are totally ignorant of the laws of life, and know not how 
to regulate their diet, to graduate their exercise and to form 

t their habits as students ought to. Were half the time 

, and expense bestowed upon the erection of gymnasia and 
work-shops given to support an experienced, scientific, 
wise lecturer, who should visit our literary institutions and 
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instruct their pupils how to live, it is confidently believed 
that we should have more scholarship and less dyspepsia. 

We are no advocates for asceticism and a studied corpo- 
ral attenuation, and certainly we would not wittingly insert 
or cultivate thorns in the flesh; — they usually come fast 
enough of themselves. We would rather so bring the \ 

body into subjection, as to render them unnecessary. We 
care not how comfortable the student's accommodations, 
how spacious and airy his room, how commodious his desk, ) 

whether he sit upon a naked bench or a cushion ; we would ) 

only have him avoid notions and extremes, think as little j 

of his body as possible, and adopt the simple style of living | 

appropriate to his calling. As to that all important organ, } 

the stomach, the seat of life and sensibility, the source of I 

so much joy and sorrow to man while man is mortal, we * 

consider it a blessed ignorance if no symptoms shall ever 
admonish him that he has one. , 

But public attention is now directed from the stomach 
to the head. The craniological fever is on, and will have ' 

its run. Blessed is the man now, who has a fine skull ! 
Any novice, who has just taken a peep into anatomy and ' 

physiology and their vital connexion with mental science, 
who has read Bichat, Broussais and Combe, but especially 
Gall and Spurzheim — can determine the intrinsic phe- 
nomena of his neighbor's mind, with the place and manner 
of its growth ; and, by ocular and sensible demonstration, 
can. reveal its character and size, with an assurance which 
will surprise a future generation. The venerable doctrine 
of heathen India, that the intellectual and moral fate of 
every man is written in the sutures of his skull, is spring- 
ing up among us with the pretended charms of novelty, 
though somewhat disrobed of its oriental beauty. Phre- 
nology, thoroughly studied and understood, unfolds some 
interesting general facts, but the present charms of its de- 
tails are adapted to fascinate animalized minds of fanciful 
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temperament, rather than minds of a severely intellectual 
and scientific character. 

Allowing brain to be the organ of intellectual operations- 
and membrane of sensibilities and moral affections, which 
we believe to be sound doctrine, or admitting the more 
popular doctrine, that all the operations of the soul have 
pitched their tent together in the head, is not the quality 
and condition of brain as important as the quantity and 
shape ? The vigor of the hepatic secretions does not de- 
pend so much upon the shape and size of the liver, or of 
the ductus choledochus, as upon its quality, its healthful- 
ness, its right condition in point of adaptedness to other 
related organs. So of all the physical organs and func- 
tions, in their relations both to the body and to the mind. 
So many facts and circumstances, not obvious to external 
inspection, are connected with their vigorous or feeble 
operations, that we are slow to forestall our judgment of 
men by the appearance of their heads, or any other ex- 
ternal marks. With becoming deference therefore to the 
sublimely important and interesting sciences of craniology, 
ophthalmoscopy, nosology, physiognomy, gastronology, 
dermoidonology and myonology, all of which have found 
their advocates and are entitled to their day, which afford 
amusement, and help the confident to know and the wise 
to guess, we must still be allowed, when we would sit in 
sober judgment upon men, to adhere to the good old fash- 
ion, and judge every man mainly according to his deeds ; 
and not by the volume or protuberances of his cranium and 
the height and majesty of his forehead ; or by the shape, 
magnitude and polish of his eye; or by the contour, elon- 
gation and luxuriance of his nose ; or by the configuration 
and cast of his face ; or by the periphery, diameter and 
longitude of his perigastrium ; or by the complexion and 
texture of his epidermis ; or by the strength and rigidity, 
or the feebleness and beauty of his muscle. 
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II. INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

Probably nothing will be gained by a resurrection of the 
old question of the schools, whether the mind's original 
and elementary knowledge is innate or intuitive. The 
following practical principles are established, that it is the 
chief object of intellectual education to discipline the in- 
tellect, that this can be done only by severe thought and 
study, and (hat the best materials for these lie in the king- 
doms of mathematical, physical, and moral science, and of 
language and logic. 

As we estimate a merchant's education, not by the 
amount of his wealth, but by his skill to obtain it ; and as 
we estimate a mechanic's education, not by the quantity 
of his materials, but by his dexterity to work them into 
beauty and utility, so do we estimate a scholar's education, 
not so much by his stock of knowledge as by bis ability to 
explore, originate, and wisely use it. To this ability, there 
is no short and downy path. Nature may be more gener- 
ous to some than to others ; but as no man's body, how- 
ever felicitously formed by nature, can become strong 
without exercise, so of his mind. Indolence, indulgence, 
and dainties can never give dexterity and strength either to 
body or mind, however blessed of nature. 

Innovation is replete with devices to avoid severe study, 
to mark out some expeditious and royal road, and to make 
precocious exhibition of large and splendid acquisitions of 
popular knowledge. The consequence is a luxurious 
growth of mushroom scholars. 

Commencing with the early stage of education, we often 
find pupils pushed forward unprepared to future studies — 
learning history, geography, grammar and rhetoric, before 
they have learned to spell and read ; making a display of 
algebra and geometry, before they have learned vulgar arith- 
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metic ; launching into natural philosophy, before they have 
learned the pure mathematics needful to a scientific pur- 
suit of that study ; and sometimes passing off a flippant 
exhibition in Latin and French, while profoundly ignorant 
of the grammatical alphabet and rules of those languages. 
Ascending to the higher institutes and colleges, we find 
some of them expunging a part of the regular course. 
Some would dispense with the more knotty and useless 
mathematics, others with the dead languages; others 
would leave the course optional with the student, like leav- 
ing the direction of a ship optional to a novice on unex- 
plored waters ; others would substitute lectures for study. 
all aiming to accommodate the popular taste, and to effect 
the same desideratum — scholarship without study. 

There is perhaps some apology for teachers, if in the age 
of rail-roads and multifarious abridgements of labor and 
time, they come in for a share of the improvements. We 
should therefore be as forbearing as possible towards the 
substitution of mere lecturing for teaching, and the various 
forms of Lancasterian instruction in the place of personal 
attention. But as we have no rail- roads to the temple of 
science, and as thorough scholars are not made by proxy, 
we must be allowed to express our dissent from all innova- 
tions upon the immediate and laborious contact of the 
mind of the teacher with the mind of his pupil, and our 
conviction that no school ought to contain more pupils than 
the teacher or teachers can give personal and sufficient 
attention to. 

There is also a modern adaptation of books ? to the dis- 
astrous convenience of both teachers and pupils. Every- 
thing, to use a homely figure, is cut and dried to their use, 
chasms filled up, difficulties explained , inferences made, 
ingenuity forestalled, questions and answers all prepared, 
lessons to be learned by nothing but memory and answered 
with 'parrot tongue. For the same reason that he is a bad 
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teacher who does not tax the patience and ingenuity of his 
pupil, is that a bad book, which so explains and facilitates 
as not to call for the exercise of discretion, invention, and 
judgment, as well as of memory. Indeed we have too 
many books of every description, adapted to please rather 
than to profit. 

The plan of teaching, to a great extent, by visible signs, 
plates, figures, machines, has its facilities ; but beyond 
a moderate limit its utility is questionable. It may help 
the mind to a more easy and distinct view of its object, but 
does not throw it upon the resources of its imagination, 
and compel it to patient, sustained, vigorous abstraction. 
There are numerous subjects in the higher kingdoms of 
science, which do not admit of visible illustrations ; and 
the pupil who forms the habit of depending upon them 
while passing through the lower, will find it difficult to go 
alone through the higher. The imagination cannot com- 
mand mature and well balanced wings, the moment they 
are needed ; they must be cultivated and exercised from 
the first moment the mind begins to move. Moreover, the 
most important part of mental discipline and that at pre- 
sent most defective, is the power of abstract thinking and 
generalization. Many scholars with heads full of lumber, for 
want of this power never turn it to any valuable account. 

It cannot be disguised that we have too much servility 
to popular taste, too many novelties and experiments, too 
many plans and contrivances to accommodate indolent 
ignorance, too much light reading and too little study, to 
raise up a generation of great original intellects. 

The evils of this superficial kind of education are many 
and serious, affecting both the learned professions and the 
general classes and interests of society. Under its influ- 
ence, preaching becomes either intolerably stale and com- 
mon-place, or degenerates into fiery declamation, t loose 
harangue, and a constant marshaling of startling thoughts 
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and bold figures ; devoid of that unique* logical, consecu- 
tive course of rich thought and argument, which gives 
solid edification and permanent interest That we have so 
few eminent lawyers and civilians, is not so much because 
only a few have by reading amassed legal and civil know- 
ledge, as because so many have failed to secure by study, 
that discipline which enables the mind to use its knowledge 
to purpose. The same remark applies in some measure to 
the medical profession. One great reason why so many in 
every rank and calling are governed by excitement, are 
thus fluctuating, capricious, the tools of demagogues, is, 
that they have never been taught to thinjc* They can read, 
feel, talk and act ; but to study, deliberate, and wisely 
judge, they know not. If we would save our literature, 
the honor of our national intellect, our institutions and our 
country* we must adhere lo ihe good old doctrine — no 
short and royal road. Patient and prolonged applica- 
tion, is the only means of a sound intellectual growth. 
Parents and guardians must be more jealous of those 
measures which profess to obviate the necessity of so much 
study ; remembering that thorough education is a work of 
time. It makes no brilliant displays of knowledge at first, 
but eventually secures the palm. 
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III, MORAL EDUCATION. 

This is undoubtedly among the most importantof subjects, 
involving all temporal and eternnl interests. So momen- 
tous it is, and so fraught with hazards, that God has taken 
to himself its supervision and issued special laws and 
instructions respecting it. 

Moral education ? is carrying into effect the divine govern- 
ment over accountable minds. All dangerous innovations 
in this department, are evasions of the thorough discipline 
enjoined in the Bible. Our noble ancestors made the 
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Bible a school-book, and insisted upon its authority in the 
government of their schools and families. But we have 
nearly banished it from our schools, and many of us even 
from our families, at least as supreme authority in the train- 
ing of our children ; inculcating what we consider a more 
humane, enlightened, refined system of government. In- 
deed it is even proposed, and the experiment is in progress 
to reduce all government to mere persuasion; at least, to 
annihilate all physical chastisements. 

The Bible predicates indispensable virtues of the rod ; 
but we are for casting it aside as a relic of barbarous ages. 
In the Bible we read something like this — " The rod and 
reproof give wisdom. Chastise thy son while there is hope 
and let not thy soul spare for his crying. Foolishness is 
bound in the heart of a child, but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him. He that spareth the rod hateth 
his son." But we are for maintaining that he who useth the 
rod, hateth his son, and would fain convert that efficient 
instrument into an oriental metaphor! But how could 
the figure have the place and meaning which it has in the 
Scriptures, without the existence and use of the real instru- 
ment whence it was taken ? 

The foundation of regeneracy and a religious character 
or the reverse, is usually laid in childhood. The principles 
on which God conducts towards the subjects of his gov- 
ernment, should be practised upon in the conduct of 
parents and teachers towards children. The earthly parent 
sustains to his infant children, in many respects, the place 
of their Heavenly Parent ; he is pro-tempore their su- 
preme moral master ; and hence the principles with which 
he trains them, should be those with which God will meet 
them, when they come to recognise themselves as subjects 
of his government. Deviation from this will be followed 
by disaster. 

If the parent does not subdue his children to his autho- 
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rity, bat allows them to have their own will, when the 
parental is transferred to the divine government they will 
still claim the same indulgence. Thus have they been 
educated ; and will the Ethiopian change his skin r If 
he trifles with their misconduct and passes lightly over it, 
he prepares them to consider all sin as a small and venial 
offence, and to disbelieve the great sacrifice which it has 
cost. If he practises threatening without executing, he 
teaches them to despise the threatenings of God and disbe- 
lieve future punishment. If he fails to teach them the 
importance of a wisdom superior to their own to guide 
them, he trains them up to despise the wisdom of God and 
discard the Bible. It might thus be shown, that all the 
essential doctrines and precepts of religion, or their oppo- 
sites, may be inculcated upon the mind and moulded into 
the habits of children ; and 

" Just as the twig is bent, the tree f B inclined. " 

And even if some children subsequently surmount the dis- 
astrous effects of early bad training and become religious, 
their early formed evil habits will be besetting sins and re- 
tard their Christian growth through life. Falsehood, 
deception, idleness, sensuality, lust of money or praise or 
power, will hang round them all their days, and will be 
like lead upon their wings when they would rise, and 
render what had otherwise been sound and vigorous, 
maimed, and feeble Christians, Thus prolonged is the 
influence of early training, for good or for evil. 

Children left to their chosen way, are left to ruin. Hence 
the first step towards their salvation is 7 to control their 
choice; that is, to subdue their wilts to rightful authority. 
What then shall we say of a strange notion of modern time, 
that we ought not to subject their wills, lest we enervate 
their characters and render them tame and spiritless? Is 
this divine wisdom or human ? Now the fundamental 
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motive to obedience is fear. Other powerful motives "* 

operate, but all are ultimately sustained by this. Take this 
away, and all other motives lose their efficacy. Hence 
the first practical lesson for children is, that transgression is 
followed by punishment. If they sin, they will suffer. There 
are two methods of evading this ; the one partial, the other 
total. The first is, by instructing them that transressors 
receive from nature all their suffering as they go along. 
This is a total evasion, since they consent to whatever of 
inconvenience they experience from their sin for the sake 
of its pleasure. They make an unwise choice, but still 
they are pleased to make it. The other evasion is, by 
instructing them that the penalty of sin, though not all 
experienced at the time, is made up by subsequent rebukes 
of conscience. It is important often to turn the attention 
of children, as well as of men, to the inherent miseries of 
sin ; but all attempts to sustain the authority of moral gov- 
ernment by this means alone, will fail. They overlook the 
important fact, that sin directs its desolating blow outward 
upon the community, and that consequently the govern- 
ment which protects the public interest must send back the 
penalty. So does the divine government, so do good civil 
governments, so do good school governments, so do good 
parental governments. It is thus, that the rod and reproof 
give wisdom, — teaching children what they are to expect 
forever under the righteous government of God. If they 
will inflict evil upon the government under which they live, 
that government will inflict evil upon them. With the 
merciful it will show itself merciful, with the upright it will 
show itself upright, with the pure it will show itself pure, 
and with the froward it will show itself froward ! This is 
the true doctrine. Teach your children any other, and they 
will probably bring down your gray hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. 

It is notorious that indulged children become hard- 
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hearted, ungrateful, cruel to their parents in advanced life. 
There is no true and abiding love towards a parent, where 
there is not genuine respect for authority- They first con- 
temn his authority, then despise him, then hate him, then 
resent, disregard and abuse him. They claim it as a right 
to have their wishes gratified ; they revenge refusal. Why 
should they not ? They are but carrying out the principles 
in which he has educated them. Their parent has 
taught them so. He has not trained them up in the way 
they should go, but in the way they would go. He has suf- 
fered human wisdom to reverse the mandate of divine. He 
has accommodated his government to their selfish wills, 
instead of subduing those wills to rightful authority. The 
consequence is, a continued and growing misunderstanding 
and variance between them and the authorities over them ; 
first between them and their parent, then between them 
and their teacher, then between them and their Bible, then 
between them and their God* and this breach gradually 
widens and deepens to an impassable gulf. 

We would not advocate unfeeling severity, or even the 
infliction of a single pang uncalled for by the best ultimate 
interests of the children corrected- Especially would we have 
no chastisement inflicted capriciously, or in any other spirit 
than love, tenderness, gentleness and yearning towards the 
suffering offenders ; even as God yearns over sinners when 
he chastises them. If needed chastisement be judiciously 
and thoroughly administered in early childhood, followed by 
a steady course of government, it will seldom need repeti- 
tion But this is not done at home, to the extent to justify 
the universal banishment of corporal chastisement from 
our schools. Some escape through the inadvertence, or 
blindness, or imbecility of their parents ; while others pos- 
sess that infelicitous pertinacity of spirit in evil doing, for 
which nothing is an effectual antidote, but severe and 
repeated doses of the birch. 
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And surely, when we behold the Almighty bending over 
the world with his burning rod, when we see the evil of sin 
written as it were upon the very face of the angry skies, 
when we read the awful penalties of the divine law, and F 

when withal we witness the desperate strength of human an 

frowardness, and hear God calling upon us to apply the »ta 

principles of his government to its early correction, we are th 

not left to doubt, that in the business of moral discipline w 

we have something more to do than to persuade, to flatter, , bi 

to coax, to hire children to do their duty. Leviathan is h 

not so tamed. Satan is not thus cast out ; he is only kept ' Ii 

good natured till he has time to grow. c 

Let an axe early be laid at the root of sin. Let the fro- i 

wardness of children be thoroughly subdued. Let the re- < 

quisite punishment press so instantly and uniformly on trans- 
gression, as effectually to convince them that the way of 
transgressors is hard. Let this be done to the extent, and 
only to the extent, of completely subjecting their wills ; and 
this point gained, let it be firmly maintained. ' Let the hold 
of their wills on transgression be thus broken, and their minds 
rendered accessible to the motives of duty and love ; let 
this be attended with wise counsel and followed by a steady 
government; and they will not fail to walk in wisdom's 
way. With such training, they will come forward to meet 
the responsibilities and circumstances of their existence. 

They will be prepared to justify God in all the rebukes, 
chastisements and disappointments of the present world, 
and in the everlasting penalties of his righteous law, in the 
world to come. They will have learned that for their sins 
they deserve them all. They will feel the value of mercy 
and their need of it, and welcome with penitential grati- 
tude the overtures of redeeming grace. They will be affec- 
tionate, dutiful, faithful, patient of sufferings, grateful for 
favors, afraid only to do wrong and bold only to do right ; 
beloved by their teachers, ornaments to their families, bles- 
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sings to society ; their entire characters rising, expanding 
and shaping to the high and holy government of God. 

Let us beware then how we innovate upon those princi- 
ples of moral government, which are inculcated in the. Bible . 
and by the experience of past ages. The effect must inev- 
itably be to loosen the hold of the divine government upon 
the rising generation, to introduce licentious doctrines, to 
undermine the foundations of religion, and ultimately to 
bring forth upon our nation an army of infidels, radicals, 
revolutionists, who will neither fear God nor regard man. 
If we would avoid this, we must walk after the example of 
our pious ancestors, whose blessings we inherit. We. 

MUST GIVE TO THE BlBLE SUPREME AUTHORITY BOTH IN 
OUR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Nor is the power of the Bible to enlarge and ennoble, as 
well as to govern the mind, unworthy of notice. The 
human mind tends to expand to the greatness or contract 
to the littleness of the objects of its contemplation and 
pursuit ; and of all the sources of magnificent objects to 
engage its attention, the Bible is transcendently the richest. 
— The birth of creation, the formation of man in the divine 
image, the temptation and fall, the descent and incarnation 
of the Son of God, the stupendous sacrifice for sin, the 
recovery of fallen man to lost righteousness, the kingdom 
of redemption rising from the ruins of the fall, the continual 
march of providence towards the final consummation, the 
conflagration of the world, the great white throne before 
which heaven and earth flee away, the judgment seat of 
Christ, the everlasting destinies of the righteous and the 
wicked ! — what objects vie with these, to expand and 
energize the mind ! The revelations of modern astronomy, 
amplifying stars to suns and worlds rolling in space with 
lightning speed, and all presumed to move in stately 
attendance around some distant central throne, bear but 
humble analogy to the revelations of moral grandeur made 
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in the Bible. Would you rouse the youthful mind to noble 
thoughts and burning aspirations, pour into it these senti- 
ments. Early teach it to transcend the bounds of time, 
ascend into the regions of immortality, expatiate prospec- 
tively in higher worlds, learn its alliance to superior orders 
of intelligence and its solemn accountability at a righteous 
tribunal. These lessons of instruction are from the exhaust- 
less fountains of eternity. They will continue to flow as 
from a well-spring of perennial life, when all the sources of 
natural science shall be dried up. — When the stars shall 
fall like autumnal leaves, and the heavens be rolled together 
as a scroll, and the earth and the works therein shall be 
burned up, they will still survive in the mind to enlighten 
and bless it. If then we would secure to rising generations 
the fairest promise of useful eminence in the present world, 
and of everlasting glory in the world to come, let us do 

ALL IN OUR POWER TO GIVE THE BlBLE SUPREME DOMINION 
OVER THEIR MINDS. 
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